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ical running commentary. Phrases like "Haben wir es hier nur mit 
Theorien der Literatur zu tun " frequently recur. After a short prefa- 
tory chapter pointing out " Die wirtschaftlichen Voraussetzungen der 
deutschen Verfassung des Mittelalters " (pp. 1 12-128), the remainder of 
the volume is filled by a long, subdivided chapter on particular feudal 
institutions. Historically the termination point of this survey is about 
the year 1000, so that the book really requires a sequel which will con- 
tinue the subject through the Franconian and Hohenstaufen periods. 

Professor von Below is distinguished above most modern German 
writers by an intellectual litheness and a happy style. His obiter dicta 
are often of great suggestiveness and one in search for profitable subjects 
of investigation in medieval German history will often find the door 
to such half-opened to him. For example, on page 125, note, Below 
points out that the activity of free labor in medieval Germany outside 
of the towns is still a subject demanding examination. 

James Westfall Thompson. 

Essai stir les Origines de la Chambre des Communes. Par D. Pas- 
quet. (Paris: Armand Colin. 1914. Pp. 271.) 
An important service rendered by M. Pasquet's book is to bring to- 
gether for comment, more completely than has been done before, the 
various suggestions as to the origin and earliest development of Parlia- 
ment which have been made in the last fifteen years and the original 
evidence which bears upon the question. As to the origin of the rep- 
resentative system and the instances which occur before 1265, he does 
but little more than this. He adds the discussions of another student and 
these are of value, but the solution of the problem is not materially ad- 
vanced. The outcome of his investigation is the traditional view, to 
which he contributes no more than a defense against all suggestions of 
modification, a defense intelligent and based on a good knowledge of 
details, but not always convincing. How much still remains to be done 
by minute investigation of this period may be seen by a comparison of 
Professor A. B. White's article in volume XIX. of this Review, pages 
735-750. 

Doubt is raised at the outset as to the keenness of M. Pasquet's insti- 
tutional insight by the statement on page 1 that the calling to Parliament 
of the new representatives to join the prelates and barons "is only the 
extension to new classes of society of the service of court which till then 
had been demanded by the king of his barons only", an idea wholly 
impossible to that age. Instead of an extension of the principle of court 
service, the new practice is evidence of its fatal decline. The great 
transformation which goes on so rapidly in the reign of Edward I. is no 
extension of the feudal idea whether in court service, or in military 
service, or in the aids, but a breaking down of feudal distinctions and 
properly to be called the end of political feudalism. All these changes 
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find their beginning in the reign of Henry III., a fact which M. Pasquet 
seems to have overlooked in the matter of military service. 

The fundamental difficulty with M. Pasquet's book is that he does not 
perceive that for the institutional change which he is studying there are 
two distinct lines of preparation, the growth of the idea of representa- 
tion, and the preparation of the institutions by means of which that 
idea was carried into operation. So long as the messenger who speaks 
pro comitatu carries a predetermined message, he is a deputy merely, 
and no step has been made towards the representative system, except in 
the preparation of institutions. When there begins to be evidence that 
the messenger is supposed to take part with others in the decision of a 
question not yet settled, without specific instructions and from considera- 
tions perhaps not known locally but presented in the assembly, there 
is evidence that idea and institution are beginning to unite and of the 
beginning of the representative system. This is what leads M. Pas- 
quet to underrate the importance of the Parliament of 1264, in which he 
seems to think that I have found the complete representative system in- 
stead of the first evidence of its beginning a continuous development. 
This leads him also to underestimate the value of the suggestion made 
by Barker in his Dominican Order and Convocation, which is a con- 
tribution, not to the institutional preparation, but to that of ideas; and 
to overestimate greatly the importance of the case of 1254, which is on 
the institutional side solely. On this point see the article of Professor 
White referred to above. 

M. Pasquet evidently supposes himself to disagree with the brief 
sketch of this evolution which I gave in the Origin of the English Con- 
stitution more seriously than I think he does. He certainly has made 
effective and correct use (pp. 28-32) of the suggestion which I there 
made of the institutional explanation of the action of 1254. His disa- 
greements are in considerable part due to neglecting my qualifying 
words and, if to more care in this respect he would add a clear distinc- 
tion between ideas and institutions, I should agree I think with nearly 
all that he says. Certainly no one could argue that the full representa- 
tive system is to be found at first, or that the new elements exercised 
any great influence. It was only a beginning which was then made, but 
the beginning was made when idea and institution first combined, and 
not till then. 

The best portion of the book is that which treats of the reign of 
Edward I., because that period has been less minutely examined hereto- 
fore. Besides a careful study of the cases, M. Pasquet's suggestions as 
to the motives of Edward in developing the system are of value. He 
finds three leading motives: 1. The importance of the knights in the 
assessment and collecting of the taxes and a wish to secure their co-oper- 
ation by pledging them to the tax in advance. 2. To obtain the informa- 
tion about conditions throughout the country gained through the petitions 
presented from the local communities by their representatives. 3. To 
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bring all his subjects without distinction of feudal relationship under 
the king's direct authority and so to increase his resources. M. Pas- 
quet tends to attribute a greater political insight to Edward I. than is 
possible, but these points seem substantially correct. Interesting is the 
suggestion of the development of early petitions, as seen in 1305, into 
the first form of legislation in which the House of Commons shares, 
and of the development of feudal aids into the taxes of the time, which 
I believe is quite correct, as indicated above (XIX. 344). 

G. B. Adams. 

The Wars of the Roses, 1377-1471. By R. B. Mowat, M.A. (Lon- 
don: Crosby Lockwood and Son. 1914. Pp. xii, 288.) 

This work is a study and narrative of fifteenth-century English poli- 
tics and their meaning and importance. The period covered is consid- 
erably broader than the title of the book would indicate and the delimit- 
ing dates 1377-1471, though hardly applicable to the Wars of the Roses, 
serve at least to indicate the scope of the monograph. The question of 
origins and background naturally comes first and this is dealt with in 
three short chapters, one of which describes the family settlement of 
Edward III., another discusses the constitutional history of the Lan- 
castrian dynasty, and the third gives an account of the politics involved 
in the French war. Then follow sixteen chapters of purely narrative 
political character, covering in some detail the politics of the Lancas- 
trian-Yorkist contest to 1471. The work concludes with three chapters 
of a general nature on the social and governmental conditions under 
Henry VI. and Edward IV., while a three-page epilogue tells of the ac- 
cession of Henry VII. An index, a series of eight genealogical tables 
of royal and baronial houses, and a map to illustrate the Wars of the 
Roses complete the contents of the volume. 

In view of the fact that detailed treatments of all or large part of 
the period covered by Mr. Mowat are already in print it is too much to 
expect to find much new material presented. Gairdner's introductions 
to the Paston Letters and Ramsay's two-volume work on Lancaster and 
York both contain more detailed narrative. It would almost seem as if 
Mr. Mowat could have omitted much of the rather tiresome political 
details or at least have condensed them considerably and organized his 
account more effectively. As he presents it here the story is too brief 
for the seeker after minute details and too full for one who is trying to 
get a perspective of the period. The value of Mr. Mowat's study, there- 
fore, must depend largely on the interpretations which he gives, as his in- 
formation is not new. His main thesis seems to be that the famous dic- 
tum of Stubbs— "Weak as is the fourteenth century, the fifteenth is 
weaker still, more futile, more bloody, more immoral ", is not justified 
historically but that out of Lancastrian weakness and inefficiency came 
Yorkist strength and progressiveness, personified in Edward IV. "The 



